Preface

Humans have tended sheep, pigs, cattle, chickens, and other
domesticated animals as a source of food, tallow, leather,
and draft power for more than 10,000 years.  It was only as
recently as the early twentieth century, however, that deliberate and
planned selective breeding began to shift the genetic makeup of do-
mesticated populations in predetermined directions.   In some spe-
cies, divergent goals were set for different populations. For example,
cattle were selected and bred for meat or for milk production.   In
1905, this division was recognized by the formation of the Dairy Shorthorn
Society in Britain.

The application of the science of genetics in this century to the
breeding and improvement of livestock has yielded remarkable re-
sults. For example, a single dairy cow in the developed world pro-
duces nearly twice the amount of milk per year today than her ances-
tor could produce just 25 years ago. Since 1983, in less than 10 years,
pork producers have reduced fat in pigs by 31 percent and saturated
fat by 29 percent. In fewer than 50 years, poultry producers in indus-
trialized countries have reduced, by more than half, the number of
days required to raise broiler chickens that are ready for market,
from 95 days in 1934 to 45 days in 1991.

Feeding and management improvements contribute to these per-
formance achievements in food animals, but central to these develop-
ments has been genetic improvement made possible by the availabil-
ity of diverse breeds and populations that are the sources of genes
needed for breed improvement. However, the focus in the agricul-